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[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals. 
The object of the RevorrEr is to spread information, and articles are necessarily 
quoted which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be 
held responsible. | 








The Congo Question. 


Tue White Paper* published at the end of April contained some important 
correspondence bearing on the present position in the Congo State, notably 
the reports from Vice-Consuls Michell and Armstrong on the condition of 
the natives in the districts which they visited last year, and the effect of the 
Reform Decrees. 


The letter of King Leopold to his Secretaries-General which accom- 
panied those decrees, dated June, 1906, contains His Majesty’s claims to 
absolute proprietary rights over the Congo State, and, although this 
extraordinary Message has often been alluded to, it seems worth while to 
quote a few passages from it, to show how categorically the King repudiates 
the rights of other Powers under the Berlin Act to any intervention what- 
ever :— 

“The Powers welcomed the genesis of the new State, but not one of them 
was called upon to share in my efforts ; not ope of them therefore possesses in 
the Congo the right to intervene, which nothing could justify. They have 
recognised the independence of the Congo and received a notification of the 
choice made by the Independe::t State of the status of neutrality and of its 
frontiers. No remarks were made. International law regulates the relations 
between Sovereign Powers. There is no special code of international law for 
the Congo. . . . My rights over the Congo cannot be shared; they are the 
fruit of my labours and my expenditure. . . . The manner in which public 
authority is exercised in the Congo depends upon the author of the State 
alone ; it is he who disposes by law and by sovereign right, and who must of 
necessity continue to dispose alone, in the interest of Belgium, of all he has 
created in the Congo, until Belgium, if she one day considers it advisable, 
comes to an arrangement with him by which she may enter into possession of 
the Congo during his lifetime, or does so, according to his last wishes, after his 


death. 
* Cd. 3450. 
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“In the meantime it is his duty to maintain, without diminution, all the 
advantages which this choice given by him spontaneously to Belgium can 
obtain for her. 

“The meddling by which people are trying to diminish his rights would 
have the character of veritable usurpations, to say the least. It is upon him 
and upon no one else that the eare falls of maintaining and employing the 
resources of the Independent State. This duty towards Belgium and the Congo 
he will perform in its entirety.” 


The royal writer goes on to insist, more suo, on his own patriotism and 
disinterestedness, but he declares that it is “a veritable heresy, an injustice 
and a mistake” to argue that what the white man makes out of Africa must 
be spent in the country alone. It may be granted that this is an “injustice ” 
of which the Sovereign of the Congo State has not been guilty. 


There are the usual vaunts about having suppressed slavery and the 
liquor traffic, but perhaps the climax is reached in the sublime self-satisfac- 
tion of the King’s announcement of a gift of 300,000 francs in aid of the 
fund for studying the sleeping sickness :— 

“Tf God grants me this favour I shall be able to appear before Him with 


one of the greatest and best actions of the century to my credit, and a legion 
of human beings who have been saved will call on Him to have mercy on me.” 


It is impossible to characterise the effrontery of such a declaration in 
adequate terms, 


By the creation of the Domaine de I’ Biat and the Domaine de la 
Couronne, the King claims that he has rendered a signal service to the State 
and ultimately to Belgium, and his legatee will have, he asserts in a 
postscript, to respect all engagements of the State to third parties, and 
undertake in no way to diminish the integrity of the revenues of the 
Domaines without full compensation. 


As regards annexation the King wrote that he had ‘nothing to say at 
present.” 


Of more practical importance than the inflated vauntings of a tyrant 
are the reports of the British Consuls which we find included in this volume. 
The despatches of Consul Nightingale show that he watches closely over the 
rights of British native subjects in the Congo State, and that his vigilance 
is needed. These consular reports are evidence of the value of the presence 
of Englishmen in these places, upon which Lord Lansdowne laid stress in a 
speech last year in the House of Lords. They are valuable also as being 
official records, not written by missionaries, who might be thought by some 
to be biassed, or by unofficial travellers whose credibility might conceivably 
be impugned, and yet wholly confirming the accounts which have been given of 
the evil working of the Congo system. Vice-Consul Michell, in his earlier 
reports of tours made last summer in the Kindu and Arawimi districts, 
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found the natives “ quiet and contented,” but he commented unfavourably on 
the overwork and isolation of the State agents, the wretched condition of the 
roads in the domaine privé, and the policy of the Government, which is to 
extract all it can from the country and to spend as little as possible on it. 


In sending a copy of the Decree of July, 1906, which placed the A.B.I.R. 
territory under martial law, Consul Nightingale expressed the view that it 
was passed in order to prevent missionaries from going into the interior and 
witnessing the measures taken to force the people to bring in rubber, while 
Vice-Consul Armstrong expressed.a similar opinion. In October last this 
official reported at length to the Foreign Office on a tour which he had 
carried out in the Maringa district, part of it in company with Mr. Stannard, 
whose trial and conviction last year threw so much light on Congo “ justice.” 
Mr. Armstrong wrote : 

“ As the result of my journey through this portion of the country, I am 
forced to the conclusion that the condition of the people in the A.B.LR. 
territory is deplorable, and although those living in the vicinity of the mission 
stations are, comparatively speaking, safe from ill-treatment by the rubber 
agents and their armed sentries, those in other parts are subjected to the 
gravest abuses. : 


“ A recent order has lately been issued, placing the whole of the A.B.I.R. 
territory under martial law. The object of this can only be to oblige the 
people to continue to bring in their rubber taxes. . . . There is no fzee 
labour, the natives being forced to work at a totally inadequate wage. In 
visiting the various rubber-working towns, one would expect to see some signs 
of European commodities that had been given in exchange for the millions of 
pounds’ worth of rubber that has been extracted from them, but the native 
residents possess actually nothing at all. 


“Their conditions of living are deplorable, and the filth and squalor of 
their villages is only too apparent. The people live in a state of uncertainty 
as to the advent of police officers and soldiers, who invariably chase them from 
their abodes and destroy their huts, and for this reason it is impossible for them 
to better their condition of living by the construction of suitable dwellings. 


“No change in the existing system can be looked for until a more reason- 
able method of taxation is adopted. The present system permits the rubber 
agents to extract the largest possible quantity of rubber from the native at the 
lowest possible wage, and allows the employment of armed sentries to enforce 
this deplorable system. 


“As a natural result, the relations between the state officials. and the 
people are, to say the least, extremely strained. The only guarantee for the 
safety of European officials and rubber agents is due to the policy adopted of 
drafting the ‘sentry forces’ from the towns of the various commercial posts. 
By this means the people of the interior are forced into submission.” 


The Vice-Consul went on to refer to complaints received of crimes com- 
mitted by white men; good results had followed from the presence of certain 
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judicial officers in parts of the Equator district, but there was difficulty in 
establishing the degree of responsibility of the persons culpable. From all 
sides he learnt that the taxation on food was “a constant drain upon the 
resources of the people,” entailing “unending labour.” The new laws would, 
he thought, be a decided improvement if their provisions were carried out by 
the officials, but this, judging from the past, it was impossible to know would 
be the case. 


In the same despatch Vice-Consul Armstrong adverted to the charges 
brought against Mr. Stannard and to an interview with the State Prosecutor, 
whom he had assured of his certainty that the charges were 
“absolutely unfounded,” and had probably been trumped up by the A.B.I.R. 
Company, to conceal their own culpability, The Vice-Consul also combated 
the right of this Company to prevent the missionaries from cutting wood in 
their territory, and obtained from the State Prosecutor the assurance that 
such orders of the Company were ‘‘of no judicial value.” This pretended 
right may be compared with the claim which the same Company made to an 
absolute right over the natives inhabiting their concession; Consul 
Nightingale wrote strongly to the Foreign Office against the anprecedented 
order based upon this claim, and insisted on measures being taken to remove 
obstacles to free recruitment of labourers by the missionaries. 


“It is very evident” (wrote the Consul to Sir E, Grey on November 30th) 
“that an idea prevails that the native is as much part and parcel of the 
concessionary Companies’ property as if he were a bundle of rubber or copal 
gum. That this is an erroneous interpretation has been clearly admitted by 
the’ Vice-Governor-General . . . and it might not be out of place if the 
Central Government at Brussels were asked to make it quite clear to the 
concessionary Companies that they have no right over the liberty of action of 
the natives residing within their territory. 

“The way the whole state is monopolised, either by the State itself or by 
the concessionary Companies, makes it absolutely impossible to get through the 
country without the aid of a ‘Chef de Poste’ or a Company’s agent ; but when 
it comes to having to ask for special permission to engage porters, then the 
whole thing savours very much of slavery.” 


The reports of Vice-Consul Michell are of great interest and signifi- 
cance, throwing light on the value of the supposed Government “ reforms,” 
and the real nature of the taxation imposed. The proposed three Inspectors 
would, in the Vice-Consul’s opinion, be quite inadequate to visit the whole 
State efficiently. He visited twenty villages in the Stanleyville District last 
year at which the Inspector had stopped, and found no remembrance of any- 
thing the latter had said, or indeed that he said anything at all. The natives 
smiled incredulously when told that they were only liable to 40 hours’ labour 
per month, and Mr. Michell adds that the European officials could not carry 
out this law even if they wished to do so. 
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“Tf the ‘Chefs de Poste’ were strictly limited to the produce of 40 hours 
of labour per month from the adult males of his neighbourhood, neither he nor 
his station could exist, the voluntary supplies being absolutely nil. The 
population of this province is divided into Mahommedans and Pagans. It is 
very improbable that any of either class know anything about the 40 hours’ 
rule, and it is certain that all those that are accessible to the agents of the 
State spend nearly three times that amount of time every month in the 
enforced service of the Government. 


“In all the Basenji villages through which | have passed on my two 
journeys the natives assert that it takes them three weeks every month to find 
and make their tale of rubber, besides taking it once every three months to the 
State post, from four to six days distant.” 


Mr. Michell gives an instance of the labour imposed upon a village of 30 
inhabitants, including 12 males between the ages of 16 and 20. The Chief 
is liable for making and mending the roads, for porterage, for supplying the 
State post with rice, for making and keeping in repair rest-houses for white 
travellers and native porters, and for furnishing food to the white travellers. 
No teaching, tools or materials are supplied, but the Chief is thrown into 
prison if the work is not satisfactorily done. At three villages in succession 
through which Mr. Michell passed the Chiefs were in prison for non- 
maintenance of the road, which was consequently entirely neglected. Mr. 
Michell wrote : 


“Mhis country is taxed to the utmost, not one penny of the proceeds of which 
is spent on the roads. This condition of the most important highway in the 
province is: nothing less than disgraceful. . . . With the exeeption of a 
trivial payment for some things, the Government carries on the work of the 
country at no expense beyond the wages and the European rations of the white 
agents, and these are excessively few in number. It is true there are the Force 
Publique and some travailleurs. These are recruited by conscription, and 
receive pay and rations, but it is at the lowest possible rate.” 


The porters, Mr. Michell says, are, in some instances, literally slaves, so 
considered both by their masters and themselves. When porters are wanted, 
the Chiefs naturally send these former slaves, who cannot refuse to go. 


Another instance of the working of the system may be quoted at length 
and it is especially to be noted that it is taken from a part of the country 
where there are no “ atrocities,” and where the officials are of a good class. 
It clearly shows the rottenness of the system and the utter worthlessness of 
the 40 hours’ labour law. 


“ Coming to the Basenji, the following particulars of a village in the forest 
will show their liabilities. This village has fourteen adult males; its neigh- 
bour, which works with it, the Chiefs being brothers, has nine. Each man has 
to take to the State post a large basket holding about 25lb. of rubber once 
every month-and-a-half. To get this rubber, though they find it only one day’s 
journey distant, takes them thirty days. It then takes them five days to carry 
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it to the State post, and three days to return. Thus they spend thirty-eight 
days out of forty-five in the compulsory service of the State. For the basket 
of rubber they receive 1 kilog. of salt, nominally worth 1 fr. The Chief 
receives 1 kilog. of salt for the whole. If the rubber is deficient in quality 
or quantity, the man is liable to be whipped and imprisoned without 
trial. As it is supposed to be the equivalent of the 40 hours’ monthly labour, I 
fail to see by what right the man can be held responsible for the quality, even if 
he wilfully adulterates it with other substances. 

“The people are all disheartened, and are unanimously of the opinion that 
they were better off under the Arabs, whose rule was intermittent, and from 
whom they could run away. 

“The whole village is naked, as the Chief says he cannot get cloth from 
the State, only salt. They live on plantains and manioc, as they have no time 
to hunt for meat, and they are too poor to buy goats. The few fowls they have 
they cannot eat, but take to the rest-hause to sell to the white man. I must 
say that, during more than nineteen years’ experience in Northern and Central 
Africa, I have never seen such a miserably poor lot as the Basenji in this State. 


“Tt must be remembered that this state of things exists in the Eastern . 


Provinee, where the officials are an excellent class of men, and where 
‘atrocities’ do not exist. 

“It is perfectly clear that the Inspectors, however conscientious, hard- 
working and faithful they may be, cannot remedy the excessive impositions on 
the natives under the present system. 

“Tt is a physical impossibility for the white officials to reduce the work to 
forty hours per month per man without a largely increased white staff and a 
decent expenditure of money. 

“The grant of lands and seeds to the natives is of absolutely no use to 
them till they are left time to use them. 

“To say that the State cannot afford the expense is absurd. The Congo is 
taxed unmercifully, and I do not suppose any country has less money spent 
upon it. The taxpayer gets literally nothing in return for the life of practical 
slavery he has to spend in the support of the Government.” 


Several other despatches are printed from Vice-Consul Michell giving 


particulars of native taxation. In regard to the Reform Decrees and “new 
laws,’ Mr. Michell reports significantly that the local officials are not at 
‘liberty to interpret or apply the Decrees at their own discretion, but. that 
they receive special circulars on each subject from the Boma Government 
detailing the official signification. 


“The general opinion is that they introduce little that is new, and the 
‘Chefs de Poste’ seem to regard them with indifference. .. . 

“ Comparing the Decrees with the Recueil Administratif it is evident that 
the text does not stand alone. For example, the abolition of the village sentry 
system has only to be compared with the new messager indigéne, as understood 
by the Administration, to show that the old régime is to continue under a new 
name.” : 


The value of the Native Lands Decree entirely depends on its applica- 


tion. “If the apparent sense is the true one, it is a generous measure, 
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securing his rights to the native.” But Mr. Michell does not think that a 
wide interpretation will be given to his occupation ; it is, he says, more likely 
that the native lands would become a reservation in which the native would 
become a serf, and to which he would be confined. Mr. Michell sees no 
opportunity for open trading under the new Decrees, and no benefit to be 
derived from the measures for recruiting labourers. As regards the new 
provisions for justice, the Vice-Consul writes : 

“So far as the native is concerned he will hardly be affected by the 
Tribunals. Most of the judicial causes touching him are settled by the ‘ Chefs 
de Poste’ without trial, inquiry or record. He is bound in chains, whipped, or 
set to forced labour on the spot; and the native cases of crime, or civil 
proceedings in the law courts, are comparatively rare and unimportant.” 


In his last despatch dated December 26th last, Mr. Michell sums up his 
general impressions of a journey in the Haut Ituri, Aruwimi and Bangala 
districts in the following paragraph :— 

“On the whole, the impression I received throughout my journey was that 
of a crisis. I do not mean a sense of danger, but a general expectation of some 
change. In every post the State Agents said that they could not get the 
natives to yield their proper quota of taxation, and there seems to be a nearly 
universal tendency just now to think that the collecting of rubber is to be 
stopped. There is a strong dislike to this particular form of imposition. 
Unless they were compelled, either physically or morally, I am convinced that 
not an ounce would be made in the country. If the compulsion were removed 
there would be universal rejoicing.” 


The debate in the House of Commons on May ldth drew a statement 
from Sir Edward Grey which, while it was in some respects not unsatis- 
factory, gave little hope that the Government is even yet prepared to take 
decisive action. The Foreign Secretary still thinks that as the Belgian 
Government has declared its intention to annex the Congo State, “ we should 
wait for a reasonable time to see what progress is made and what the 
conditions of annexation will be.” But we fail to see from the recent 
proceedings of the so-called Parliamentary Commission in Brussels that the 
Belgian Parliament has the will or the power to annex on proper lines; at 
present the King’s hold over the government of the State seems to be quite 
firm and unshaken. It is true that Sir Edward Grey repeated his remark of 
last year that we cannot wait indefinitely. We cannot, he intimated, force a 
conference, but if the Belgian solution breaks down, “the question becomes 
international,” and the Government would be very willing for a conference 
of the Powers to meet. If the Powers were to show that they were ready 
for a conference our Government would, in Sir E. Grey’s words, “be 
delighted to issue such an invitation, and still more pleased to accept it if 
other Powers desire to issue it.” We have no desire for territory and should 
approach the question without arriére pensée, and with the most disinterested 
mind. The Foreign Secretary admitted that the present irresponsible 
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Government of the Congo is one which the Powers who are interested, 
especially the neighbouring Powers, cannot continue to recognise indefinitely, 
and he added the important remark that ‘it may become, if it has not 
already become, a pressing condition of danger to the neighbouring States.” 
Not less important is his declaration that not only reforms, but results, are 
wanted ; opponents of the existing régime can be satisfied with nothing less 
than a change in the system of government in the Congo State. 


It is not encouraging for the prospects of Belgian annexation that the 
mere demand for information on the part of the Chamber has been met by a 
curt refusal from the Congo Administration. Belgium is said to be 
“juridically in the same position towards the Congo State as the other 
Powers.” 


Another point to be remembered is that mentioned by Lord Percy in 
Parliament, that Belgium might be deterred from undertaking annexation by 
financial liabilities; she would have to face an enormous expenditure, so 
ruthlessly has the country been treated under the present system of 
exploitation. Taking these things into consideration, and the strongly pro- 
Congo character of the new Belgian Cabinet, the hope that Belgium will 
take over the Congo State with the real control and responsibility to which 
Sir Edward Grey looks forward, seems a faint and distant one. 


This is the opinion of the American Congo Reform Association, who, in 
an important recent appeal, express their doubt as to Belgian Reformers 
being able to ensure annexation without conceding “King Leopold’s con- 
ception of the land and the natives as his property to be disposed of as he 
pleases.” If annexation took place without the destruction of this fatal 
notion, the doom of the Congo natives would be sealed, for “a condition 
which can now be attacked as outlawry would then be shielded by the triple 
armour of legal orthodoxy.” The Appeal goes on to urge the advantages of 
the position held by the United States for taking the lead and appealing to 
the Powers, and points out that the resolution of the Senate adopted in 
February last gives the President authority to take decisive action. 


Through the courtesy of the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy we have been 
favoured with copies of articles which have appeared in the Roman 
newspaper Corriere d'Italia on the Congo question, by Professor Prinzivalli, a 
member of the Council of that Society, and a short résumé of a lecture by 
the same gentleman in which he condemned the labour system in the Congo 
State, declaring that the action of English reformers was fully justified, and 
that all the signatory Powers of the Act of Berlin have a right of interven- 
tion on the Congo. 


In the first article Signor Prinzivalli writes : 


“This vast black zone of Central Africa, heart of the dark continent, 
which our missionaries, at the peril of their lives, in obscurity and oblivion, are 
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labouring to civilise, sends incessant cries of anguish and appeals for protection ! 
Mr. Travers Buxton, the Secretary of the English Anti-Slavery Society, has 
written to the Foreign Office a sufficiently energetic letter on this most 
important matter, and I believe that he has correctly diagnosed the case; for if 
England has recently founded a Congo Reform Association, that means that the 
British Government is taking up the question of the civilisation of the Congo 
zone, and will avail itself of all the means that it has set to work from Egypt to 
the Equator and thence to the Cape in order to be able to realise its ends. Let 
us be under no illusion—the fact is, that Protestant England knows how to 
respect the rights of civil and religious liberty better than any Catholic State. 

. « I could quote testimony--as well as recent publications, including 
Armani’s magnificent volume, just published by Treves, Diciotto mesi al Congo— 
(18 Months in the Congo)—to prove that the English are moving in the matter, 
and they have the most serious reasons for so doing. Armani, in spite of the 
optimism that pervades his book, declares that the slave trade still continues 
in the Congo.” 


In the second article in the same newspaper two days later entitled “Is 
there Slavery in the Belgian Congo ?”’, Signor Prinzivalli refers to the slave- 
trade being carried on in the Congo State without let or hindrance, and 
quotes the following passage from the book by L. Armani, named above :— 


“¢ The slave traders, the Arabs, have ceased to ‘work on the Congo State 
soil, but beyond its borders the slave trade is still being carried on. The great 
chief Bangasu, established on the west bank of the Ubanghi, within French 
territory, barters cattle against ammunition and guns, and then, in places 
beyond reach, effects another exchange of guns and ammunition for slaves, who 
are sent to Tripoli via Wadai. Likewise on the Upper Coango, dealers in 
human beings, domiciled in Portuguese territory on the west bank of the 
Coango, carry on a contraband trade on the Congo State border in everything, 
including human ebony ; there is still a market of blacks at S. Paulo di Loanda 
—even yet certain steamers that do the coasting trade along the west coast of 
Africa would not care to be overhauled by a man-of-war on the high seas.’ This 
time two more of the Powers that signed the Berlin Treaty are in question— 


France and Portugal. . . . Armani does not say whether the slave trade is 
carried on in the Congo, he restricts his statement to the borders of it. That 
is already something. . . . In any case an alarm has been raised, too 


distant, perhaps, to reach the ears of Europe. Anyhow, is it even possible that 
a respectable association like the Anti-Slavery Society of London should have 
allowed itself to be bamboozled by some grasping desire on the part of the 
British Government to encroach on the Belgian Congo to the extent of being 
induced to write to the Foreign Office, in order to state, among other things, 
that it is necessary to suppress slavery and the slave trade in the Congo in 
order to assure the material and moral well-being of the native population?” 
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Parliamentary. 


House or Commons, June 5th. 
ZANZIBAR. 


Sir Caartus Drie: I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he has yet received the Report, for which he asked, as to 
the most convenient measures to be taken to abolish the legal status of slavery 
in the Zanzibar coast strip, and also to abolish slavery altogether in the 
islands ; and whether he will state what the proposed measures are, and if 
they have been put into operation. 


The Unver-Secretary or Stare ror tHE Cotonies (Mr. Cuurcuit.): The 
Report in question will not be received until about the end of June. 


Sir C. Dinke: Will action then follow ? 


Mr. Cuurcuitt: I hope action will then follow; but I must remind my 
right hon. friend that action in this case involves expense, so that we must 
not only consider the views of the Colonial Office, but also our power of 
convincing the Treasury. But already we are eagerly engaged in bringing 
this matter to a satisfactory conclusion. 


Mr. Asuizy: Is expense to be allowed to stand in the way of the 
abolition of slavery ? 


Mr. Cuurcuin.: I was not suggesting that. I was only pointing out 
that a consultation was necessary between the two Departments. 


Sir C. Dinxe: I will repeat the question next month. 
Mr. Prxe Pease: Was not an absolute undertaking given in this matter P 


June 26th. 
Mr. Pixe Pease asked the Under-Secretary for the Colonies whether he 
could now make a definite statement as to the abolition of the legal status of 
slavery on the Zanzibar slip; and whether he would state why it was 
necessary to spend so large a sum as £40,000 to attain that object. 


Mr, Cuurcuitt: The Report referred to in the answer which I gave to 
the hon. member for the Forest of Dean on June 5th has arrived this 
morning, and I hope to be able in a few days to make a definite statement. 
The sum of £40,000 is the amount which it is estimated will be required as 
compensation to owners of slaves for loss occasioned by their emancipation. 


July 8th. 
In reply to questions by Mr. Hart-Davies and Sir C. Ditxe, Mr. 
CHURCHILL said : 
The legal status of slavery in the Zanzibar coast-strip will be 
abolished on October Ist next, and the House will be asked in due course to 
vote the amount required to meet the compensation awarded by the Courts. 


—— 


— ae 
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With regard to the latter part of the hon. member’s question, I must refer 
him to my right hon. friend the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


[The last sentence of this answer is ambiguous. If, as seems probable, 
it refers to the latter part of Sir C. Dilke’s question above as to the complete 
abolition of slavery in the Islands, the words were quoted from Mr. 
Churchill’s own previous answer on April 24th.—Ep., A.-S. Reporter.] 
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Slave Trade Papers.* 


TuHIs annual publication contains a considerable amount of matter, old and 
new, but does not include much that calls for extended notice here. Such 
reports as those on Northern Nigeria and on Egypt and the Soudan 
have already been noticed in our pages. The same applies to the report of 
June, 1906, from the Secretaries-general to the Sovereign of the Congo 
State and the so-called “Reform Decrees,” which were published at the 
same date and are given in the present volume in extenso. Some important 
comments on these documents by one of the British Vice-Consuls in the 
Congo State will be found in another part of this issue of the Leporter. 
Other Congo State circulars which are included relate to natives’ rights to 
occupied land, native chiefs, labourers in the service of the State, sleeping- 
sickness, etc. 


Turning to French territory in Africa, we find that the law of Dec. 12th, 
1905, against slave trading (for which see the Documents of 1906: A.-S. Re- 
porter, vol. xxvi., pp. 70-71), has been applied to Algeria and the Southern 
territories. 


A circular from the Governor of Senegal, dated March, 1906, relates to 
the same law, and assures the Administrators of districts that in no case is 
the condition of captivity to be recognised either by the executive or the 
judicial authority, and every attempt against the liberty of individuals is to 
be dealt with rigorously. Several further circulars relate to native labour 
and taxation in French Congo ; among certain essential principles which are 
laid down as never to be lost sight of, are the following :—Labour must be 
free. The contract of engagement must be agreed to by the two contracting 
parties in full knowledge of the circumstances, and all contracts between em- 
ployers and employed are to be narrowly scrutinised by the Administration. 
The Administration is never to take a direct part in recruiting native labour 
for private employers. Labour is to be adequately remunerated. 


The evil Concessions system necessitates the enunciation of the principle 
that the products of the soil, with the exception of the reserves, belong to the 


* Documents relatifs a la Répression de la Traite des Esclaves : Brussels, 1907. 
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concessionaire. But he must pay the native for working the soil, and that 
amount is exacted from the native by way of tax. The native must be made 
to furnish regular labour and to assist in the exploitation of the riches of the 
country. By this means only, it is said, can modern civilisation be intro- 
duced into Africa, and the native peoples redeemed from savagery. This is 
the usual plausible way in which coercion of the native is justified. 


“The native must be made to understand that he does not work merely to 
pay his tax. The more he advances in the way of progress, the more will he be 
obliged to bow to the inflexible law of work which civilisation imposes upon 
him, and if, later on, his condition approximates to our social status, he will be 
obliged, as Europeans are, still to work in order to live.” 


Among the instructions issued to Governors on general policy we are 
glad to see it laid down that measures of repression against natives are only 
to be resorted to in cases of absolute necessity. Native manners and customs 
should be closely studied, and the extent of such vile practices as cannibalism, 
human sacrifices, slave trading, and fetichism should be exactly known, so 
that proper measures may be taken for their suppression and the protection 
of the native peoples. Abuses have occurred through allowing the con- 
cession companies to arm some of their recruited labourers. These must be 
stopped and an armed police force commanded by Europeans must be sub- 
stituted fer these irregulars. 


The general policy of the French Congo is stated as follows :— 

“The réle of the Congo, which is indeed similar to that of French West 
Africa, is to stretch towards the North and to assure the union of our possessions 
with Algeria and Tunisia. This is the end to be aimed at, towards which all 
our efforts should converge, towards which we are moreover drawn by fate, in 
virtue of an attraction, the strength of which has been, for temporary reasons, 
denied, but which exists all the same. If we were not obliged, in a way 
automatically, to adopt this line of policy, we should be led to it by sound 
reason .°. < 4” 


We referred last year to the official defence which was issued by the 
Portuguese Government in regard to native labour in their colonies and 
especially in the island of San Thomé; the text of this Mémoire justificatif is 
published in the present volume. It deals in general statements and does 
not condescend to particulars, laying great stress on the high-minded and far- 
reaching legislation of the Portuguese Government in everything relating to 
native labour, which is inspired by principles of civilisation and humanity. 
It is hinted that the propaganda which has been renewed with some insist- 
ence against the conditions of native labour is prompted by guile or by 
malevolent ignorance. A few short extracts will suffice to show the character 
of this precious document. 


After speaking of the circumstances which make it necessary to seek 
labour from outside for the rich colony of San Thomé, we read :— 
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“The contract entered into by native labourers from the Angola province 
for the agricultural colony of San Thomé has always received from the central, 
as well as from the loeal Governments, the most scrupulous care and special 
attention, having been the object of successive instructions tending to the 
carrying out of the respeetive laws which regulate them, which in their turn 
have been repeatedly perfected and improved according as circumstances sug- 
gested, or the interests of colonial administration demanded.” 


Then follows a list of decrees and regulations . . . 


“The decree of 9th Nov., 1889, recognising the need, in the interests of 
civilisation and progress, for suitably regulating the conditions of the labour of 
the natives in such manner as to ensure for them, by effective protection and 
guardianship, a proportionate and gradual moral and intellectual development, 
which transforms these natives into useful co-operators in a wider and more 
thorough exploitation of the land, laid down that all the natives of the Portu- 
guese colonies are under the legal and moral obligation to seek by work to 
procure the means of subsistence which they need and to improve their own 
social condition with full liberty in the choice of the manner of fulfilling this 
obligation, the public authority having the power to impose its fulfilment upon 
them if they evaded it in any measure. . . . The natives have the 
recognised right freely to hire out their services according to the terms of the 
civil code and the legal precepts applicable. The contractors or masters are 
obliged to care for their hired workpeople in case of illness, or to give them a 
sanitary lodging and wholesome food if there has been any condition to this 
effect and to avoid any method of purchase through them or their agents of 
food and other necessaries, and of holding their wages for them.” 


We are further told that this decree— 


“contains special and general dispositions intended to render effective the 
tutelary and protective action of the State, and to avoid and correct possible 
abuses in its observance and in its rigorous and exact application.” 


The following facts are said to be clear— 


“that the Portuguese Government has always taken special and attentive care 
to protect and favour the natives in its colonies, seeking to inspire them with 
an understanding of the duties of work, without prejudice, with all the 
guarantees of free men, rendering them useful to themselves, the colonies and 
to the country—that the contracts of the native labourers in the Portuguese 
colonies are recorded according to rules and precepts perfectly regular and 
legal, under the immediate control of the authorities . . . that the laws 
and regulations ensure for the labourers who are engaged to serve in the San 
Thomé and Principe colonies, besides regular wages, convenient and sanitary 
lodging, abundant and wholesome food, care and attention, hospitals, créches 
for infants, conditions of work suitably adapted for men, women and minors. 


“Tt results further from this statement, which is confirmed by official reports 
and specially put in evidence by the impartial testimony of foreign visitors, 
that the labourer engaged for San Thomé lives there in the best conditions, 
happy and satisfied ; he rears a family, he voluntarily renews his contracts and 
prefers to remain there rather than be repatriated, to such a degree that, on 
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some properties, it is a common thing to find old labourers no longer capable of 
active service who stay on in the position of superannuated servants doing 
small services compatible with their age and strength, such as porters, guar- 
dians of depéts and offices, whieh clearly shows that the laws are in theory and 
practice humanitarian in principle, in working, and in result, and that, in 
adapting the work of the natives to the local conditions, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment has not for a moment forgotten its high duties as a colonial power; on 
the contrary, it has sought to fulfil them sincerely and loyally in the interest of 
civilisation and humanity of which it has been from remote times the most 
courageous defender and champion.” 


The only comment to be made on this is that it relates to a state of 
things which is excellent on paper, but the actual conditions are proved by 
abundant evidence to be utterly different; there is no room for doubt that 
the labour system in Angola and the Islands is one of slavery with all its 
attendant evils. We believe that our Government has now in its possession 
information on the real state of things of a very practical kind, and we 
earnestly hope that no time will be lost by them in pressing the matter upon 
the attention of the Portuguese Government. 


The report of the Zanzibar International Maritime Bureau states that 
during 1906 the slave trade and its repression have not given occasion to any 
communication of importance. j 


“In proportion as the control has been more effectively established, as well 
in Zanzibar and Pemba as on the African coast of the Indian Ocean, so has less 
and less been heard of the slave trade, which has become too dangerous. In 
1903 for the first time the Zanzibar International Bureau received no reports of 
sentences pronounced for transport or sale of slaves or for attempts against the 
liberty of natives, and, since that time, this satisfactory silence has not been 
broken.” 


In German East Africa 2,829 letters of freedom appear to have been 


given to slaves during 1905, and only four judgments in cases of slave 
trading are recorded. 


The official statement of Tewfik Pasha in regard to Tripoli that 20 
negroes have been freed by the Turkish Imperial Authorities in two years 
(1905 and 1906), and that, “ thanks to the measures adopted, the black slave 
trade has almost entirely disappeared in these waters,” is in glaring contrast 
to the information which we receive and publish from the Italian Anti- 
Slavery Society and other sources.* The same authority asserts that a like 
happy result has been reached in Yemen. 


* See p. 86. 
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The Treatment of Subject Races. 


A Commirrer has been formed with the view of bringing subject races and 
populations within the benefits of the Hague Convention and extending to 
them the humane treatment now accorded to the population of belligerent 
states. A memorial has been drawn up and presented to the Prime Minister 
in which it is suggested that various clauses based on the Convention of 1899 
(Hague Conference), should be included among the regulations to be adopted 
for the treatment of subject races :— 


I, (Art. 4.)—Prisoners are in the power of the Government, but not in that 
of the individuals or corps who captured them. 

They must be humanely treated, i.e. not exposed to torture, or other forms 
of cruelty. 

II, (Art. 22.)—The right to adopt means of injuring subject races or nation- 
alities is not unlimited, for instance :— 

(Art. 23.)—It is especially prohibited 

(a) To kill or wound an enemy who, having laid down arms, or having no 
longer means of defence, has surrendered at discretion ; 

(b) To declare that no quarter will be given; 

(c) To destroy or seize the subjects’ property, unless such destruction or 
seizure be imperatively demanded by the necessities of war. 

III. (Art. 25.)—The attack or bombardment of towns, villages, or habita- 
tions which are not defended is prohibited. 

IV. (Art. 23.)—The pillage of a town or place, even when taken by assault, 
is prohibited, 

V. In an occupied territory : 

(a) (Art. 48.)—Family honours and rights (the honour of women and girls 
being included under these terms), as well as religious convictions and liberty, 
must be respected ; 

(b) Private property cannot be confiscated ; 

(c) (Art. 47.)—Pillage is formally prohibited ; 

(d) (Art. 50.)\—No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, can be inflicted 
on the population on account of the acts of individuals for which it cannot be 
regarded as collectively responsible. 

The Anti-Slavery Society was invited to send a representative to the 
Subject Races Joint Committee, and our President’s name appears as one of 
the representatives of British Societies and Committees who have signed the 
Memorial, “ being influenced,” as they declare, “ solely by motives of common 
humanity and the hope of averting undue suffering from the weak and de- 
fenceless.” Among other signatories to the Memorial were Canon Barnett 
as chairman of the Georgian Relief Committee, Mr. Fox Bourne on behalf of 
the Aborigines Protection Society, Lady Frederick Cavendish and Mr. E. W. 
Brooks on behalf of the “ Friends of Armenia,’ Mr. Noel Buxton and Mr. 
Henry Nevinson, representing the Balkans Committee, the Bishop of South- 
wark and Mr. Harold Spender, representing the Congo Reform Association 
Mrs. Cobden Unwin, Mr. Isaac Sharp, and Dr. Spence Watson. 
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The following reply to the memorial has been received :— 


10, Downing Street, Whitehall, S.W., May 14, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Noel Buxton,—The Prime Minister desires me to thank you for 
the memorial from the Subject Races Joint Committee, which you have been so 
good as to send to him, and to say in reply that his Majesty’s Government, 
whilst regretting that it is too late to propose any addition to the programme 
of The Hague Conference, sympathise with the objects which the Committee 
have in view, and are willing as far as may be in their power to promote the 
adoption of any provisions which will tend to secure the liberal and humane 
treatment of subject races in warfare. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman does 
not, however, disguise from himself the practical difficulties which must attend 
any effort in such a direction. Thus, the term “Subject Races” appears to 
suggest only those native races inhabiting the territories of civilised Powers 
and “subject ’’ to their administration, a restriction which would obviously ex- 
clude all peoples not sufficiently advanced in civilisation to be signatories to 
International Conventions. 

There are also, as your Committee will be aware, military considerations to 
be taken into account, such as the difficulties arising from the exasperation 
created in the minds of soldiers, however well disciplined, if atrocities are com- 
mitted in the course of warfare. 

Any steps, however, that may tend to the creation of an opinion in favour 
of mitigating the treatment of subject races would, as the Prime Minister has 
said, have the sympathy of His Majesty’s Government. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
VAUGHAN NASH. 


ae 
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Transvaal Reports. 


A rurTHER Blue Book* on Transvaal affairs was issued in June containing 
returns and reports on administration, labour and other matters. 


The monthly returns of crime among the Chinese coolies show that the 
numbers convicted varied from 1,028 in June, 1906 (the lowest number), to 
1,461 in November (the highest), the offences including murder and violent 
crimes, a large number of cases of common assault, besides cases of theft, 
forgery, desertion, refusal to work and contravention of lesser regulations. 


The number of applications for state repatriation up to January Ist, 
1907, was 1,550, of which 766 were approved, 647 rejected and 137 with- 
drawn. 


A copy of Lord Selborne’s speech at the opening of the Transvaal 
Parliament in March is published, in which he announced his Ministers’ 
resolution that the employment of Chinese labour on the Rand should cease 
at the earliest moment. This has since been confirmed by General Botha’s 


* Cd. 3528. 
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statement on June 13th that the Labour Ordinance would not be re-enacted, 
nor the contracts renewed even temporarily, the Government being 
unalterably convinced that “ the presence of the Chinese was in the highest 
degree inimical to the interests of the Transvaal,” and believing the supply 
of native labour to be in excess of the demand. Over 16,000 Chinese 
indentures will expire before the end of this year. This means, we are glad 
to think, the end of the ill-starred “ experiment ” of three years ago, without 
any of that disturbance of the mining industry and commercial upheaval 
which have been prophesied as the result of “interference” with the 
Chinese. 
Native AFrairs. 


The report of Sir Godfrey Lagden, the Commissioner for Native Affairs, 
for the year ending June 30th, 1906, is a long one, giving a brief retrospect 
of native policy since 1901. He describes the Transvaal natives as being, on 
the whole, still in a wild state, but they are beginning to think, and this 
“ significant wave of thought requires,” in the Commissioner’s opinion, “ to 
be realised and recognised.” 


Sir Godfrey Lagden says that the Government has been considerate of 
the natives’ interests, and has done much for them, but he insists that the 
natural order of evolution must be kept and that development must not be 
hurried. Forced progressive measures would only be harmful, for the great 
mass of the natives are, he says, as yet practically unmoved. The Commis- 
sioner admits that under British rule taxation has been enforced and the 
Pass Laws have been more rigorously administered; this has given rise to 
native discontent, but to this, he frankly says, “the natives have got to get 
used,” and ‘‘ the same law which gives them unstinted justice and freedom 
has to run its course severely in other respects.” 


Writing in November last after recent journeys through the Colony, Sir 
Godfrey Lagden states that he found the natives happy, contented and law- 
abiding, and as a rule they were prosperous and well-disposed, in spite of the 
reflex action of the native troubles which had been taking place in Natal and 
Zululand. 


It was maintained in an official reply to a native petition last year that 


“there is no ground for the belief that H.M. Government have sanctioned the 
passing of legislation to diminish the privileges and rights of His Majesty’s 
coloured subjects in the Transvaal. On the contrary, one of the first acts of 
the British Administration was to remove the infliction of the lash from 
penalties provided for under the Pass Regulations of the late South African 
Republic and to make any sentences for lashes for offences under other laws 
subject to the confirmation of a Judge of the Supreme Court .. .” 


and the petitioners were reminded that by the Letters Patent of March last 


all laws adversely affecting non-HKuropeans were expressly reserved for the 
King’s approval. 
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Sir G. Lagden points out further :— 


“Tt must be borne in mind that Government has done much on their (the 
natives’) behalf in protecting them not only against their enemies but against 
themselves. It is but a few years ago that they lived in a state of perpetual 
terror, arising from internecine strife, murder and spoliation. Barbarism in its 
worst form had full play ; witchcraft and smelling out did their deadly work. 
All that has been swept away, and the natives now live under a law which 
admits of their progress if they are willing to progress. In putting a stop to 
this wild life Government has been truly paternal, and at the same time has not 
disturbed the continuance of those habits and customs which the natives 
cherish so much and which are not repugnant to civilised ideas. It has been 
the policy of the Government to place amongst the natives in all populated 
areas officers of experience and training, whose functions are to extend to them 
sympathetic treatment which is commonly described as kind but firm. These 
officers give their undivided attention to native matters, and are, in my opinion, 
for that reason, essential no less to the contentment of the natives than to the 
peace of the country.” 

Sir. G. Lagden draws attention to the recommendation of the Native 
Affairs Commission on this point and lays great emphasis on the great 
importance of the interests of the natives being looked after by resident 
responsible officials. The treatment of the labourers on the mines has, he 
assures us, been most carefully considered and safeguarded. The report of 
the Pass Commissioner is that substantial progress has been made in the 
conditions generally with a few exceptions :— 

“There are now few mines and works on which the authorities have not 
directed their best endeavours towards the improvement of compounds, and 
have spared no pains in considering every detail in respect of the general 
welfare of the natives employed. There are, however, exceptions, and in 
certain cases the compounds, and more especially the hospital accommodation 
and treatment provided for natives, are still unsatisfactory. In the absence of 
statutory powers the efforts of this Department towards reforms have therefore 
frequently been fruitless. Ample provision has now been made in the Coloured 
Labourers’ Health Regulations for the enforcement of such reforms, and it is 
not anticipated that any further difficulty will be experienced in securing for the 
natives in all cases a reasonable standard of comfort and general treatment.’’’ , 


In regard to the supply of labour and its recruitment, the Commissioner 
agrees generally with the report of the Native Affairs Commission; at June 
30th, 1906, there were stated to be 171,000 natives employed on mines and 
works, as compared with the estimate of 136,000 which was the maximum 
ever employed before the war. Sir G. Lagden preaches a “ religion of 
continuous work ” for the native, and deprecates a higher rate of wages than 
is required for his immediate wants. 


Native Covxcits. 
The authority and influence of the native chiefs should be recognised, as 
a means of controlling the natives, and the policy of the Government has 
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been not to interrupt old customs in this respect. The Commissioner goes 
further and advocates the calling of a native Council, with purely consultative 
functions, to meet annually. 


Morratiry. 


Statistics are submitted of the mortality of natives on the mines, which 
show a steady reduction in the general rate, but a serious feature is the very 
high rate among recruits from British Central Africa. As was stated in last 
year’s report, the mortality of natives from tropical areas is very markedly 
higher than that of others. This led to a decision by the Government to suspend 
all recruiting north of latitude 22 for six months. In consequence of the 
terribly high death-rate which resulted from bringing labourers to the Rand 
from British Central Africa in the cold season, in spite of much attention 
having been given to food, sanitation and hospital accommodation, the 
Commissioner discusses the question of suspending recruitment from tropical 
areas altogether, but the position at the time he wrote his report was that 
the Government had sanctioned recruiting in British territory north of 
latitude 22 on condition that the natives should be employed on surface work 
and only introduced in the warm season, and it appears that 500 labourers 
were recruited from the British Central Africa Protectorate at the end of 
last year. From answers to recent questions in Parliament we learn that it 
rested with the Colonial Secretary to give or withhold consent to applications 
to recruit in the present season, which began on July Ist, but no application 
had, at that date, been received. The death-rate among the last labourers 
imported, though still high, is stated to have dropped owing to the men 
getting acclimatised. 
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The Watives of Western Australia. 


Bisnor Gupney, of Perth, the head of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Western Australia, has published an article condemning the authorities of 
the Colony for lethargy in regard to the abuses which were disclosed by the 
Inquiry and Report of Dr. Roth in 1905. It will be remembered that the 
Report referred especially to the treatment of native prisoners, the want of 
proper supervision of the employment of natives, the system of indenturing 
children, etc., and Dr. Roth recommended certain detailed legislation on all 
these and other points. ‘The subject was discussed in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and legislation by the colonial Government was declared to be certain, 


Bishop Gibney declares that now, after two years, the essential evils of 
the situation remain unchanged and that “abuses are part and parcel of 
existing conditions.” As the country becomes more settled, the natives are 
more and more deprived of their hunting grounds, and driven in consequence 
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to kill cattle and sheep. No reserves, such as Dr. Roth recommended, appear 
to have been established. 


The official defence is of rather a negative character, and the practice of 
chaining native prisoners by the neck continues, the Protector of Aborigines 
maintaining. that this is the most humane way of preventing them from 
escaping ! 

A question was put in the House of Commons on this subject on July 
8th by Mr. W. Redmond, from which we are glad to see that the Home 
Government condemns the neck chains, and that the Governor’s attention is 
to be called to the objections felt in this country to such a practice. It was also 
stated that an Act has been passed to make better protection and provision 
for the ; natives. 
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Slave Trading in Tripoli. 


Tue Anti-Slavery Society of Italy has received further evidence of the trade 
which goes on in slaves between Tripoli and Constantinople, and of the 
complicity of the Turkish authorities therein. The representative of that 
Society at Smyrna, Dr. Ernesto Basso, hearing of the arrival there in April 
of a steamer from Tripoli of the Mahsoussé Company, which had on board 
two female slaves on their way to Constantinople, asked, through the Italian 
Consul-General, for permission to be present at the examination of the ship. 
This was refused by the Turkish Chief of Police, but the dragoman of the 
Italian Anti-Slavery Society and the cavass of the Italian Consulate 
attended the examination, which was conscientiously carried out. Instead 
of the two mentioned in the telegram, three female slaves were found travel- 
ling with their master, a high Turkish functionary, who was going to 
Constantinople. As the police refused to have the slaves put ashore, Dr. 
Basso went again to the Italian Consul-General, who telegraphed to Constan- 
tinople to procure the liberation of the slaves on the arrival of the vessel. 


Humanitarianism and progressive ideas are, the correspondent writes, at & 
discount in Smyrna, and the policy of the new Governor is reactionary ; the 
people have been roused to deep animosity against those who would interfere 
actively with their deeply-rooted customs and prejudices. But it is not 
merely a question of humanitarianism, as is pointed out, but one of international 
law ; a convention recognised by all the Powers is flagrantly and persistently 
violated by Turkey, who could do most to make it respected. 


Dr. Basso had received information from Bengasi that the certificate of 
emancipation held by the slaves was valueless, and would be taken from 
them on reaching their destination. The Turkish authorities are, as he says, 
simply taking part in a comedy; how their systematic disregard of the 
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Brussels Act is to be met it is difficult to say, but the above facts will be 
reported by the Italian Consul at Smyrna to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and Signor Pestalozza, the Italian Consul-General in Tripoli, is intending to 
draw up a report on the general question of the trade in negroes from Tripoli 
to Turkish ports. 
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Review. 
A Secr tHat Movep tHe Wortp.* By John Telford. 


THE scope of this book is indicated in its title,and sub-title (“ Three Genera- 
tions of Clapham Saints and Philanthropists”’) and its opening passage, 
which refers to the passing of the bill for the abolition of the slave trade, on 
March 25, 1807, in which many “ great Claphamites ” were interested. The 
book is an attempt to set these men, Henry Venn, the Thorntons, Wilber- 
force, Zachary Macaulay, and others, “in their local framework,” and we 
are reminded that Clapham was the headquarters of the Anti-Slavery 
Crusade. Wilberforce was early connected with the suburb through his 
aunt, who was a sister of John Thornton, and later on he took up bis residence 
at Battersea Rise in-a house which was only pulled down in 1904. Battersea 
Rise was the headquarters of the Clapham sect, including Henry Thornton 
and Zachary Macaulay, and Wilberforce was the soul of all the social gather- 
ings there. He was quaintly described by Bishop Jebb as having “ the face of 
an angel and the agility of a monkey,” and another friend thus depicts his 
appearance among a party of congenial friends in Henry Thornton’s garden : 
_ “In darts the Member for Yorkshire . . . like a sunbeam into a shady 
room, and the faces of the old brighten and the children clap their hands with joy. 
He joins the group of the elders, catches up a thread of their talk, dashes off a 
bright remark, pours a ray of happy illumination, and for a few minutes seems 
as wise, as thoughtful, and as constant as themselves. But this dream will not 
last, and these watchful young eyes know it. They remember that he is as rest- 
less as they are, as fond of fun and movement. So, on the first youthful chal- 
lenge, away flies the volatile statesman. A bunch of flowers, a ball is thrown in 
sport, and away dash, in joyous rivalry, the children and the philanthropist. 
Law and. statesmanship forgotten, he is the gayest child of them all.” 


Some interesting incidents are told of the zeal and energy of Macaulay, 
of whom Sir Henry Taylor said that while Wilberforce’s gifts “placed his 
name in the title-page (as it were) of a great cause, Mr. Zachary Macaulay 
was the man who rose and took his pen in hand at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” When slavery in British colonies was abolished by Act of Parliament 
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in 1833, Buxton wrote to Macaulay that in his opinion he had done more 
than any other man towards that consummation, and that he (Buxton) could 
have done nothing without him. 


Other anti-slavery leaders of whom the book reminds us in pleasant 
fashion are Granville Sharp, “the most picturesque member of the Clapham 
sect,” and James Stephen. Methodism was brought into close touch with 
the sect and gave valuable support and assistance in the fight against slavery 
both in England and in the West Indies. The nickname “Clapham sect ” 
seems to have been given by Sydney Smith to the men who were associated 
in so many good and great works for their kind. They were despised and 
ridiculed in their day by the superficial, but their devotion to the cause of 
truth and liberty, and their unswerving opposition to injustice, ignorance, 
cruelty and oppression, must gain them the gratitude of all right-thinking 
men, and their peculiar glory was the abolition of the slave trade and slavery 
in British possessions. 








